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Abstract: Bioinformatic analyses of whole genome sequences highlight the problem of identifying the biochemical and cellular functions 
of the many gene products that are at present uncharacterised. Determination of their three-dimensional structures, either experimentally 
or by prediction, provides a. powerful tool to address function, since it is at this level that biological activity is expressed. Here, we 
discuss the current approaches to protein structure prediction from sequence data, including the ab initio prediction of new folds, 
methods of fold recognition and comparative modelling based on homology. The value and limitations of such models are also explored. 
A major factor for the future will be the growth of the database of experimentally determined protein structures, through structurar 
genomics projects. The prospects for this approach are also discussed, together with our experience in a pilot structural genomics 
project focused on proteins from Mycobacterium tuberculosis, the cause of tuberculosis (TB). 
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0 introduction 

The explosive growth in the number of fully sequenced 
genomes offers an unparalleled opportunity for the 
understanding of organisms at the molecular level. 
Currently, complete genome sequences are available for 
more than 100 species, including key animal and plant 
species, and many microorganisms. At the same time, 
bioinformatic analyses of the gene sequences highlight the 
extent of our current ignorance. 

The challenge of interpreting and using genomic 
sequence data can be illustrated by the genome sequence 
for Mycobacterium tuberculosis, the cause of tuberculosis 
(TB). The M. tuberculosis genome (Cole et al 1998) 
comprises about 3800 open reading frames (ORFs), each 
assumed to be a gene that codes for a protein product. 
Approximately 52% of these gene products are now 
annotated with a biochemical function (Camus et al 2002), 
with the remaining 48% .being of unknown function. The 
latter include conserved hypotheticals (~30%), which are 
found in many organisms, together with a substantial 
population of ORFs that are found only in this or very closely 
related organisms. In all genomes, however, the true level 
of functional knowledge is probably much less, perhaps no 
more than 30%-40% of gene products, since most 
annotations have been inferred on the basis of sequence 
similarity to proteins from other organisms, and many are 
unspecific (transcription factor, oxidoreductase and so on). 
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Full realisation of the information encoded in genome 
sequences requires knowledge of the three-dimensional 
(3-D) structures of gene products, since it is at this level 
that gene function is expressed. Protein 3-D structure has 
traditionally provided the basis for understanding functions 
that have already been determined biochemically, and for 
applications in medicine and biotechnology such as protein 
engineering and structure-based drug design. Now, however, 
with increased throughput, it also offers a route to the 
discovery of function for the many gene products that are 
currently uncharacterised (Burley et al 1999; Mittl and 
Grutter 2001 ; Teichmann et al 200 1 ). 

Proteon folds, supeirfamoliies, 
families and domains 

Protein structures can be classified in a hierarchical fashion, 
in terms of folds, superfamilies and families. Two broadly 
similar classifications are offered by the SCOP (Murzin et 
al 1 995) and CATH (Orengo et al 1 997) databases. The term 
fold describes the folding of the polypeptide chain of a 
protein, and may be defined in terms of how its secondary 
structure elements are connected (their topology) and packed 
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together (Figure 1). Superfamilies comprise groups of 
proteins that share the same fold, and are probably related 
by a common evolutionary origin, but have low levels of 
sequence identity. Families comprise groups of proteins that 
have significant sequence identity and certainly share a 
common evolutionary origin. The term sequence family is 
also used to denote families within which the average 
pairwise sequence identity is higher than a cutoff of 
30%-35%. 

An important point to note is that proteins of greater 
than about 1 50 amino acid residues are usually folded into 
two or more structural domains. These represent 
autonomously folded units, typically with a hydrophobic 
core and a hydrophilic exterior. Since folding occurs at the 
level of domains, it is logical that both the description of 
protein folds and the prediction of protein structure should 
also be carried out at the level of domains. Note that 
structural domains do not necessarily equate to 'functional 
domains', and the correct assignment of structural domains 
within sequences is a major challenge for structure 
prediction (Marsden et al 2002; Galzitskaya and Melnik 
2003). 

A key concept of structural bioinformatics, and a reason 
why protein structure has potentially strong predictive 
power, is that of redundancy. This arises from the 
evolutionary nature of biology. As sequences evolve, 
mutations are acceptable so long as a stably folded structure 




Figure I Examples of different protein folds. In these ribbon diagrams o> 
helices are shown as coils and p-strands as arrows. Folds illustrated here are 

(a) 4-helix bundle (cytochrome c\ Protein Data Bank (PDB) code Icgn), 

(b) B-sandwich (plastocyanin, PDB code lag6), (c) open ot/B domain (flavodoxin, 
PDB code 4fxn), (d) 8-stranded ct/B barrel (HisF, PDB code Ih5y),and 

(e) B-propellor (alcohol dehydrogenase, PDB code I kv9). 




Figure 2 An example of structural conservation in distant evolutionary 
relatives, in the absence of significant sequence identity. On the left is SpeB, the 
cysteine protease from Streptococcus pyogenes (PDB code idki) and on the right 
actinidin, a similar enzyme from kiwifrurt (PDB code 2act). Note that although * 
SpeB has additional embellishments both proteins have the same basic fold and 
a catalytic cysteine residue in the same position. The two proteins share only 8% 
sequence identity. 

is maintained, and although we do not fully understand the 
sequence 'codes* that lead to a given protein fold, there is 
evidently considerable redundancy. Residues in some parts 
of a protein structure can change freely, and others^ may be 
able to change so long as a certain character is maintained. 
The result is that proteins can diverge beyond significant 
sequence similarity but still retain the 3-D fold of their 
ancestor (see for example Figure 2). Therefore, although 
there are many millions of unique sequences, the number 
of protein families is more limited. Various calculations have 
attempted to extrapolate from the current database to 
estimate the numbers of folds, families and superfamilies. 
These suggest that the number of unique folds is as little as 
. 1000-4000 (Chothia 1992; Govindarajan et al 1999; Wolf 
et al 2000). The number of families is larger, and may be 
between about 5000 and 50 000 depending on what level of 
sequence identity is used to define a family; the figure of 
50000 may be relevant at a level of 30% sequence identity 
(Coulson and Moult 2002). 

Stractoire piredoctoomi amid 
model II Dirog 

The central problem in predicting the 3-D structure of a 
protein from its amino acid sequence alone is that it is still 
not understood what 4 code' in its sequence directs a given 
polypeptide towards a particular fold so rapidly and 
reproducibly. This is the so-called protein folding problem. 
Early events include a 'hydrophobic collapse', in which 
hydrophobic side chains cluster together in a molten globule 
core, and the formation of secondary structures (Baldwin 
1989), and it has also become apparent that local interactions 
play a significant role (Chan 1998). 
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Figure 3 Flow chart showing the various steps and options for predicting the 
three-dimensional structure of a protein. 



Prediction methods can be loosely categorised as either ab 
initio or knowledge-based approaches, the latter making use 
. of the growing protein structure database. Ab initio methods 
provide the only route to structure prediction for new folds 
(ie folds that are not yet found in the experimental database). 
Knowledge-based methods, on the other hand, depend on 
recognising that the sequence in question either is 
compatible with an already known fold (fold recognition) 
or is similar enough to that of some known protein structure 
that an atomic model can be built (comparative modelling). 
These options are set out in Figure 3, and a number of 
relevant databases and websites are listed in Table 1. 

Ab initio methods 

Ab initio methods attempt to generate structural models 
solely on the basis of the principles of physics and chemistry. 
Despite a variety of innovative approaches over the years 
these have met with little success. Recently, however, some 
very promising results have been achieved with a program 
called Rosetta (Simons et al 1997). In this method, the 
importance of local interactions is recognised. The 
polypeptide in question is divided into short segments 
(typically 3 and 9 residues) that are allowed to continually 
sample possible local conformations until combinations are 
found that are of low energy and (a) bury hydrophobic side 



chains, and (b) result in the pairing of any (J-strands. The 
method does include an element of knowledge-based 
modelling because the local conformations that are sampled 
by the short peptides are taken from conformations found 
already in experimentally determined structures. The 
method has, however, shown impressive success in 
predicting new folds in the critical assessment of methods 
of protein structure prediction (CASP) assessment exercises 
(Bonneauetal 2001). 

Fold recognition methods 

Fold recognition is based on the principle that every distinct 
protein fold has its own pattern of features (buried 
hydrophobic residues, secondary structures etc) with which 
its amino acid sequence must be compatible. Thus, it should 
. be possible to assess the compatibility of a given sequence 
with each of the various known folds. 

An early approach to fold recognition made use of 
secondary structure prediction methods, such as those in 
the classic Chou-Fasman approach (Chou and Fasman 
1978) in which residues in a sequence were assigned 
empirical preferences for ot-helix, (i-strand or 'random coil' 
conformations, which were then used to assign secondary 
structure elements. Although success rates did not exceed 
~60% for single sequences, multiple sequence alignments 
increased the reliability of secondary structure prediction. 
In combination with hydropathy and flexibility profiles this 

Table I Useful web addresses' 

Protein Data Bank (database of 3-D structures) 

http://www.rcsb.org/pdb/ 

Classifications of protein structure 

SCOP http://scop.mrc-Imb.cam.ac. uk/scop/ 

CATH http://www.biochem.ucl.ac.uk/bsm/cath/ 
HOMSTRAD http://www-cryst.bioc.cam.ac.uk/data/align/ 

Some structure prediction servers 

3D-PSSM http://www.sbg.bio.ic.ac.uk/3dpssm/ 
GenTHREADER http://bioinfxs.ucl.ac.uk/psipred/ 
FUGUE . - http://www-cryst.bioc.cam.ac.uk/fugue/ 

Assessment of structure prediction methods 

CASP http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/ 

LiveBench http://bioinfo.pl/LiveBench/ 

EVA http://cubic.bioc.columbia.edu/eva/ 

Structural genomics initiatives 
NIH protein structure 

initiative http://www.structuralgenomics.org/ 
TB consortium http://www.doe-mbi.ucla.edu/TB/ 
SPinE (European 

consortium) http://www.spineurope.org/ 
• All websites accessed 7 Jul 2003. 
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approach successfully predicted an 8-stranded a/|J barrel 
structure for the oc-subunit of tryptophan synthase (Crawford 
etal 1987). 

A more systematic approach to fold recognition is 
provided by so-called 'threading' methods. In one form of 
this (Bowie et al 1991), a 3-D to 1-D profile (a structure 
profile) is created for each unique fold in the Protein Data 
Bank. Every amino acid position in the polypeptide is coded 
with a description of its environment, in terms of its solvent 
accessibility, the polarity of its environment and its 
secondary structure location. A new sequence of interest is 
then threaded on to the structure profile of a given fold, and 
its compatibility assessed with a scoring function. In this 
way it can be tested against all the known protein folds. An 
important feature of this approach is that it is not dependent 
on sequence alignment and in principle can therefore find 
proteins that have the same fold but no detectable sequence 
similarity. 

A number of variations on this threading approach exist. 
Instead of the environment description of the 3-D to 1-D 
profile, energy potentials can be used (Jones et al 1992). 
The strength of the predictions is enhanced by multiple 
alignments of homologous sequences, as in 
GenTHREADER (Jones 1999), and will presumably 
increase as the sequence database grows. Several algorithms 
combine secondary structure and accessibility predictions 
with threading. In this approach, which is used by 3D-PSSM 
(Kelley at al 2000), a profile is generated for the sequence 
in question (and its homologues) and is threaded on to the 
corresponding profiles of all known folds from the present 
structural database. More sophisticated methods add further 
structural attributes. For example, the program FUGUE (Shi . 
et al 2001) incorporates environment-specific amino acid 
substitution tables, structure-dependent gap penalties, and 
information from both multiple sequence alignments and 
multiple structure alignments. The philosophy here is that 
since the goal is structure prediction, and since structure is 
much more strongly conserved than sequence during 
evolution, the incorporation of structural knowledge should 
lead to more powerful predictions. 

Comparative modelling 

Comparative modelling, also known as homology 
modelling, takes advantage of the structural similarities 
within protein families. The assumption is that all the 
members of a protein family are related by divergent 
evolution from a common ancestor (ie are homologous) and 
must therefore share the same basic fold. Thus, if a new 



protein sequence is found (by sequence alignment) to belong 
to a recognisable protein family, and 3-D structures are 
already available for one or more members of that family, 
an atomic model can be built by comparison with those 
structures. 

Basic approaches to comparative modelling were set out 
by Greer (1981), and by Sali and Blundell (1993), and an 
up-to-date review is given by Contreras-Moreira et al (2003). 
The first step is to generate a template structure. If structures 
are available for two or more family members, either a single 
one is chosen, or an average of all available structures. If 
multiple structures are available, superposition will enable 
them to be described in terms of structurally conserved 
regions (SCRs), that align very closely, and variable regions 
(VRs). Typically, the SCRs include core secondary structural 
elements arid the active site, and VRs include the connecting 
loops between secondary structure elements. The sequence 
in question is then aligned with the template using, for 
example, PSI-BLAST or sequence signatures that are 
characteristic of the SCRs. Construction of an atomic model 
is achieved by fitting the sequence in question to the 
template. This is done either for the whole polypeptide 
simultaneously (Sali and Blundell 1993) or sequentially 
(Greer 1981). The latter approach involves modelling first 
the SCRs, which can be built with a high degree of 
confidence, then the VRs and then the side chains. There 
are many methods that specialise in the modelling of loops 
(Fiser et al 2000) and side chains (Bower et al 1997) within 
the restrained environment provided by the rest of the 
structure. Finally, the model can be refined, for example by 
simulated annealing, and assessed. 

Assessment of piredoctSoini methods 

A major contribution to the protein structure prediction field 
has been made by the ongoing CASP experiment. Designed 
by John Moult and colleagues, and carried out every 2 years, 
this experiment submits structure prediction methods to a 
blind test (Moult et al 2001). Protein structures that have 
been determined experimentally are withheld from 
publication while structure prediction groups are invited to 
tender their predictions; the resulting predictions are then 
assessed against the experimental structures. Targets have 
traditionally been divided into three different categories, 
ab initio prediction, fold recognition and comparative 
modelling. In the CASP4 and CASP5 competitions, the ab 
initio category has been renamed as new fold recognition, 
prompted by the development of methods such as Rosetta. 
Results are presented in special issues of the journal 
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Proteins, the latest (CASP4) in 2001 (Moult et al 2001), and 
can also be found online (http://PredictionCenter.llnl.gov/). 

An interesting assessment of the success of automated 
structure prediction servers is provided by the LiveBench 
experiment (http://bioinfo.pl/LiveBench/), which 
automatically submits every new structure deposited in the 
Protein Data Bank to the various fold recognition servers 
and maintains a ranking order. A similar experiment, EVA 
(http://cubic.bioc.columbia.edu/eva/), focuses on secondary 
structure prediction. . . 

Cumreimt state of piroteooi structure 
piredoctflomi 

From the results of the CASP exercises a number of 
comments can be made on the current state of protein 
structure prediction methods (see also Schonbrun et al 
2002). 

8 In the ab initio (new fold) structure prediction category, 
the most exciting development has been the success of 
the Rosetta method, developed by David Baker and 
colleagues. This approach has produced some excellent 
fold predictions (Bonneau et al 2001), although the 
problem remains of picking a correct solution from 
incorrect ones. Structural models from this method may 
allow functional predictions to be made, but are 
essentially of low resolution at this moment. 

• Fold recognition methods work better for distant 
homologues, than for analogues (unrelated proteins with 
the same fold) because of the extra information that 
comes from multiple sequence alignments. The main 
problems are in pattern degeneracy (eg the patterns of 
hydrophobic residues can look quite similar between 
difTerent folds), and in the considerable divergence of 
structure that occurs between very distant homologues 
(de la Cruz and Thornton 1 999). This has the effect that 
although the fold may be correct, the detailed alignment 
of the sequence with the fold seldom is. Again this gives 
essentially low-resolution information, albeit with 
considerable value for predicting function, catalytic 
residues, binding sites and so on. 

• The quality and usefulness of comparative models 
(homology models) depends critically on the level of 
sequence identity (Baker and Sali 2001). Above 50% 
sequence identity the models are excellent, comparable 
with experimental nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) 
structures, or medium resolution crystal structures, and 
can be used for analysing catalytic mechanisms, docking 



and improving ligands etc. In the range 30%-50% 
identity, up to 90% of the polypeptide conformation 
tends to be modelled well, with an accuracy of ~1.5 A, 
suitable for many functional purposes (eg site-directed 
mutagenesis). Below 30% sequence identity, however, 
there are increasing alignment errors and this is really 
the cutoff for effective atomic-level modelling. 

• Automated servers are now producing impressive results 
but still cannot match the power of experienced human 
intervention. A case in point from the CASP4 experiment 
was Alexei Murzin's recognition in one target that a helix 
and strand in the template had to be replaced in the target 
by a loop and a strand going in the opposite direction 
(Murzin and Bateman 2001). 

• A major problem is that no structure refinement method 
yet exists that can correct errors of modelling effectively, 
particularly alignment errors. It has been a frequent 
observation that refinement of homology models usually 
makes them worse (ie takes them further away from the 
true structure) and the original template is often closer 
(Tramontano et al 2001). This is an area that certainly 
needs improvement. 

• All modelling methods share some common drawbacks. 
Bound ligands, metal ions or water molecules will not 
be predicted. Structure prediction necessarily is 
performed at the level of domains, and we have no 
effective way, as yet, of predicting the association of 
domains in multidomain proteins. This is important 
because active sites are often at domain interfaces. And 
finally there remains the thorny issue of assessing the 
validity of any model. Caveat emptor! 

Experimental approaches: the 
prainraDse of structural genomics 

Two methods are available for the experimental determina- 
tion of protein 3-D structure: x-ray crystallography and 
NMR. Both have seen major technological improvements 
in recent years that have dramatically increased the speed 
of structure determination. In the case of x-ray 
crystallography, more systematic crystallisation methods, 
crystal freezing, automated phasing and model, building 
methods, and in particular, the use of synchrotrons and the 
MAD phasing method, have revolutionised the field. In the 
case of NMR, higher-field spectrometers and innovative new 
methods have steadily increased the practical size limit. 
These advances raise the possibility of high-throughput 
structure determination as a real possibility for addressing 
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functional genomics (Kim 1998; Sali 1998; Terwilliger et 
al 1998; Burley et al 1999; Mittl and Grutter 2001). 

The concept of structural genomics is based on the idea 
that since function depends on protein 3-D structure, and 
structure is conserved much more strongly than sequence, 
it should be possible to use 3-D structure determination to 
help discover function. There would also be the bonus that 
the resulting protein structures would (a) provide the basis 
for new drug discovery or protein engineering, and (b) 
expand the structural database so as to greatly increase the 
ability to model other proteins. 

These ideas have prompted major investments in 
structural genomics in a number of countries, for example 
the NIH-sponsored Protein Structure Initiative in the United 
States, the Japanese Protein3000 project, the European 
Structural Proteomics in Europe (SPinE) collaboration, and 
other smaller projects in Germany, Canada, UK, France, 
Finland, Israel and other countries. In addition, several 
structural genomics companies (Syrrx and Structural 
Genomix in the United States, Affinium in Canada) have 
been formed. The specific aims of structural genomics 
include the development of high-throughput structure 
determination methods, the prediction of function from 
structure, the determination of experimental structures for 
at least one member of every protein family (such that all 
other family members will be within modelling distance), 
and the identification and characterisation of potential drug 
targets. One estimate is that 16000 protein structures, 
carefully chosen, would achieve the goal of having at least 
one representative structure for every family (Vitkup et al 
2001). This would largely bypass the protein folding 
problem, as comparative modelling could then be used for 
homologous sequences. 

The experimental challenge of structural genomics is 
considerable, since large-scale structure determination 
requires an inherently more complex, and less automatable, 
set of steps than DNA sequencing. These include gene 
cloning, protein expression, purification and crystallisation, 
and rapid structure determination by crystallography or 
NMR. Progress in our own laboratory in the past 3 years, 
as part of the TB Structural Genomics Consortium (see 
below) illustrates the bottlenecks in such a project and the 
diminishing returns at each step. With a team of 3 
postdoctoral researchers and several students, we have 
cloned the genes for 86 proteins, obtained expression for 
78 of them (but only 38 in soluble form), crystallised 20, 
and determined 8 structures to date. The bottlenecks are in 



obtaining soluble expression and in crystallisation. (Note 
that in this and other structural genomics enterprises, 
membrane proteins are deliberately excluded as too hard: 
they are a challenge for the future.) 

Our own involvement in structural genomics is as 
partners in the TB Structural Genomics Consortium 
(TBSGC) (http://www.doe-mbi.ucla.edu/TB/). Centred in* 
the United States as one of nine structural genomics 
consortia under the umbrella of the NIH Protein Structure 
Initiative (http://www.structuraIgenomics.org/), the TBSGC 
focuses on Mycobacterium tuberculosis with the goal of 
large-scale determination of protein structures that will aid 
in the development of new TB drugs and in understanding 
TB biology. Although NIH funding is limited to the US 
participants (Los Alamos National Laboratory, UCLA, UC 
Berkeley, Texas A&M, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine), laboratories from 10 countries participate and 
share the new technologies that are developed. They have 
access to central bioinformatic resources and facilities for 
protein expression and crystallisation, gene knockouts and 
synchrotron data collection. 

What cami be learned about 
fiunrnctDomi fromm structural 
geiroomniflcs? 

Protein structures offer a range of possibilities for the 
discovery of function (Eisenstein et al 2000; Teichmann et 
al 2001; Zhang and Kim 2003). Careful examination of 
surface clefts or cavities, or mapping electrostatic charge, 
may indicate a possible active site or binding site. Mapping 
conserved residues on to the fold may likewise identify a 
key site or perhaps a characteristic catalytic motif. For 
protein structures determined by crystallography there is 
the possibility that a bound cofactor or ligand may be found 
associated with the protein; even adventitiously bound 
solvent molecules may be of value here. In a few cases very 
powerful insights into function are gained by the discovery 
of unexpected structural homologies that were not apparent 
at the sequence level. Examples from our own work illustrate 
several of these possibilities. 

Pa_989, This protein, from the thermophilic organism 
Pyrobaculum aerophilum, is homologous with HisF, an 
enzyme from the histidine biosynthetic pathway. The 
structure, determined at 2.0 A resolution, revealed an 8- 
stranded ot/p barrel fold that immediately identified the 
probable location of the active site at one end of the barrel. 
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Figure 4 Functional clues from crystal structure analysis. In the crystal 
structure of HisF (Banfield et al 2001). two adventitiously-bound phosphate ions 
(from the buffer solution used) mark out the binding site for the substrate, a 
biphosphoryiated molecule. 



More revealingly, two phosphate ions, adventitiously bound 
from the buffer, marked out the precise location where the 
substrate (a bisphosphorylated molecule) would bind 
(Figure 4) (Banfield et al 2001). 

Pa_2307. This P. aerophilum protein, annotated as a 
conserved hypothetical domain found in many species 
including M. tuberculosis, was determined at 1.6 A 
resolution. The fold gives few clues to function, as it has 
been seen just once before, in a domain of unknown function 
from an RNA polymerase. The structure is found, however, 
to include a phosphorylated histidine residue that 
presumably marks the active site and suggests a role in 
phosphate transfer. 

Rv3853. From M. tuberculosis, this protein was 
annotated in the genome sequence as MenG, a SAM- 
dependent methyltransferase from the menaquinone 
biosynthetic pathway. The trimeric structure proved, 
however, to be unlike that of any other methyltransferase 
and strongly suggests that the functional annotation is 
incorrect (Johnston et al 2003). The true function remains 
unclear, but a groove at the subunit boundary flanked by a 
number of conserved residues and harbouring several small 
molecule ligands, suggests a binding site for an extended 
ligand, perhaps a polypeptide or nucleic acid strand. 

SpeB. This protein from Streptococcus pyogenes was 
known to be a cysteine protease implicated in the 'flesh- 



eating' disease, necrotising fasciitis. Its amino sequence 
showed no detectable similarity with any other in the 
sequence database. Unexpectedly, however, the crystal 
structure (Kagawa et al 2000) showed that SpeB clearly 
belongs to the papain superfarhily, with the same fold despite 
a sequence identity of only 8% (Figure 2). This is a clear 
example where even if SpeB had not been known to have 
cysteine protease activity, one look at the structure would 
have been sufficient to reveal its function. 

ComclysDOims 

Several factors suggest that we can expect dramatic increases 
in the availability of protein 3-D structural information in 
the next few years. First, protein structure prediction 
methods are steadily improving. Second, both the sequence 
and structure databases are expanding rapidly, the former 
through genome sequencing projects and the latter through 
the impact of structural genomics. Not only will these 
developments enhance the power of prediction methods, 
but there is also a realistic prospect that most sequences, at 
least of non-membrane proteins, will be within modelling 
distance of an experimentally determined structure. A key 
area for the bioinformatics of the future, then, will be to 
learn to extract functional information from protein 
structures rather than protein sequences. 
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